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cal applicant, so I think the private nurses should band themselves 
together and make a league that would stand for so much that was 
fine and splendid that all private nurses would seek to qualify for 
membership. 

You ought to be organized so that a young nurse could turn to you 
for advice in her perplexities, so that doctors and patients could turn 
their complaints in to your tribunal, so that superintendents of train- 
ing schools could turn to you for advice in formulating their curriculum. 

Private nursing must stand higher than it has ever stood. There 
must be room for advancement in it, there must be proof that the nurse 
who has worked successfully for five, ten or fifteen years is worth more 
to her patients than the new graduate. There must ultimately be a 
sliding scale of charges. The helpers and less trained women must not 
be designated as nurses in the future; you must have your trained at- 
tendants who can do the work which requires little or no skill and who 
can be called in often to help you or to act as your assistant. 

The well trained, private nurse, the intelligent refined woman, will 
always be in demand, but she will cease to be in the market unless con- 
ditions are improved, and in closing I hope you will believe that this 
subject is really worth your serious consideration and that while I be- 
lieve you should have a powerful, influential organization that is en- 
tirely your own, you must still federate with the rest for mutual 
assistance. 

I believe the Central Directory might be made one powerful factor in 
the progress upward of your branch of the profession and I would sug- 
gest that if you do organize that you admit those who have trained in 
recognized schools, who are in good standing in their alumnae societies 
and state organizations and who have done private nursing successfully 
at least one year. Fortunately, measles and whopping cough are not 
the only things that are catching, enthusiasm, generosity and courage 
are contagious. Where two or three are gathered together great in- 
spirations may grow and now is the time for leaders to develop among 
the private nurses. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SCHOOLS OF NURSING 1 

By GRACE E. ALLISON, R.N. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The term scholarship has been used for many years in connection 
with various educational foundations, but it is not until very recently 
that we have been awakened to such a need for those seeking advance- 

1 Read at the twelfth annual meeting of the Ohio State Association of Gradu- 
ate Nurses, Columbus, October 19, 1915. 
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ment in nursing work. Nurses, ambitious for their profession, now fully 
recognize that further preparation for the different fields of executive 
service is necessary, and the demand for specially prepared women now 
far exceeds any possibility of meeting the need. 

Mrs. Robb early foresaw the future demand for specially prepared 
women. As a memorial to one whose far-reaching vision and unrelent- 
ing efforts have contributed so much to nursing, the National League 
of Nursing Education with the American Nurses' Association, in 1910 
formulated plans whereby it was hoped to raise $50,000, to be known 
as The Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund. Up to the present 
time, less than $16,000 has been raised which permits of only three 
scholarships yearly of the amount of $200 each. During this short 
period forty qualified candidates have made application, twelve of 
whom have received the award. 

Probably the most generally known course where opportunity is 
offered nurses for advanced work is in the Department of Nursing and 
Health, Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York. Here, 
by close application to study, students may prepare themselves for ad- 
ministrative teaching or public health work. A conservative cost for 
this course ranges from $600 to $800 per year, or an expenditure of 
$1200 to $1600 to complete the course of two years and secure a di- 
ploma. The appreciation of this opportunity is shown by the yearly 
increase in the number of students enrolled, eighty-one being registered 
in the department during the past year. 

After completing one's preliminary education and subsequently 
spending two or three years of arduous work in a training school, it is 
natural that graduate nurses should cautiously undertake an expendi- 
ture of money, the return of which in increased salary is seldom, if ever, 
wholly made up. Women undertaking this work probably consider the 
monetary loss of less importance as compared with other sacrifices 
necessitated at the time. These women of mature age very often, 
necessarily, have no means for future dependence other than through 
their own exertions, and are, therefore, justified in proceeding judiciously 
before undertaking this large outlay of expense. 

The advantages gained are not only for the individual in better 
preparedness for her work, but reach to a far greater measure toward 
the profession at large. Why should not a person of promising capa- 
bilities be given assistance? 

Scholarships from this fund are not limited for use at Teachers Col- 
lege, but are awarded to students undertaking work in the School for 
Social Workers and Instructive Visiting Nurse Association, Boston; 
in the School of Civics, Chicago, and in the Henry Phipps Institute 
which affiliates with the Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia. 
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Scholarships in increasing numbers are being offered by private 
nursing organizations and training schools. The Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation of Cleveland established, in 1913, a course for post graduate 
students who wished to prepare for public health work. Here the entire 
time of the student is devoted to class, and lecture work at the Western 
Reserve University, with which it has an affiliation, and in field work 
connected with the Association. The trustees of this association recog- 
nized the need for granting assistance to candidates and established, by 
private subscriptions, several scholarships for this purpose. These 
students receive $450 for the nine months' course, this being sufficient, 
by economical expenditure, to meet the necessary expenses of the year, 
including tuition, which is $75.00. Trustees in several hospitals have 
raised scholarships to assist qualified graduates who wish to pursue 
advanced work. The values range from $200 to $480 and are usually 
paid in part installments. Some of these are endowed, thereby insuring 
the income in perpetuity; others are subscribed yearly, and therefore 
may be withdrawn at any time. The Johns Hopkins Hospital School 
for Nurses offers a scholarship of the value of $480 which is awarded 
yearly to a member of the graduating class who maintains the highest 
standing. The student receiving this scholarship may elect either a 
year at Teachers College, or the amount may be used for expenses 
while spending a year in post graduate executive experience and in- 
struction in the different administrative and domestic departments of 
the hospital. Scholarships of a somewhat different character are 
offered in several nursing schools; these provide for living accommoda- 
tions in return for a certain number of hours' teaching service to the in- 
stitution. The recipient is thus able to carry on at the same time, 
some studies in a nearby college or university. Bellevue, Long Island 
College, and other nursing schools in New York, have for several years 
offered such scholarships and judging by the number of candidates, 
the arrangement seems to prove of mutual benefit. 

Not a little gratifying is the interest now being awakened by indi- 
vidual alumnae associations. The alumnae association of the Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, has recently established a scholarship to be 
used by one of their members yearly while undertaking work at 
Teachers College. Such an inspiration instituted by members for 
professional interests is very commendable and encourages nurses to 
prepare themselves for the work for which they may seem especially 
adapted or interested. 

Not infrequently we meet with deserving students in the training 
schools who, through unexpected circumstances, find themselves un- 
able to continue their course for reasons of a financial nature. Many 
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colleges, as well as training schools, have anticipated such a situation 
and established loan funds as a means of supplying relief to students. 
The regulation for this disbursement usually requires that students 
shall have maintained a good record and shall have been in the school 
for a period of at least one year, the amount to be repaid some time 
after graduation at a minimum amount of interest. For some reason 
nurses seem loath to apply for such relief, however great may be the 
financial strain. This may be due to the great gulf which in the past 
has existed between superintendent and student. May the time soon 
come in the schools when superintendents will be given more time to 
meet the students in a social way and thus break the barrier which has 
so long kept her in ignorance of the need of the individual student nurse. 

Many training school circulars draw attention to the scholarships 
which they offer pupil nurses during their course of training. In the 
majority of cases these are in no sense scholarships, as no stipulation is 
made as to their use or expenditure; they are usually prizes given to 
those who excel in the theoretical and practical grading or who have 
obtained highest mention in some competitive work. These prizes 
have not proved satisfactory for the following reasons: a student rank- 
ing high in theory may be inefficient in practical work; likewise she may 
not be in need of financial aid and the result often follows that the stu- 
dent who needs assistance most and may have made the greatest effort, 
hence who is more deserving, becomes discouraged. Students not be- 
ing in a position to understand all circumstances which determine as to 
whom the award shall be given, often suspect that partiality has been 
shown which altogether does not conduce to the best spirit in the school . 

As in all professional and academic institutions, we find students of 
promising capabilities handicapped for want of encouragement and as- 
sistance. The great pressure of work in our schools has not permitted 
a sufficient study of the individual capacity of our students. We have 
not made allowance for individual differences and expect the same 
qualities to be developed in all students alike. Failure to realize this 
has a tendency to class the student as inefficient. For this reason 
many of our students do not reach their maximum efficiency until after 
graduation when they excel in some new work where individual initia- 
tive is encouraged. Furthermore students now graduate from our 
schools at a much younger age than formerly, and it is not until they 
are thrown upon their own resources and have an opportunity to gain 
an insight into the various fields of work, that they know to what they 
are best adapted. Students are better able to comprehend advanced 
post graduate study if at least one year of independent work inter- 
venes between graduation and the later course. For these reasons a 
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wise provision has been made in some schools which provides that at 
least one year should elapse before a scholarship shall be granted a 
student for immediate use. By this means, qualifications would not 
be limited to only the work done under the very close supervision of the 
training school, but would rather be supplemented by more independent 
work. 

Restrictions are too often placed upon scholarships, requiring that 
one, two or three years service shall be returned to the institution or 
association in return for a medium salary. Psychologists tell us that 
we develop our mental capacity in proportion to the mental stimulus 
and environment. Restrictions might therefore prove a handicap and 
the purpose be largely defeated. The natural and ideal tendency, un- 
der ordinary conditions, would encourage a desire to return one's best 
service to that institution whose assistance was accepted by the bene- 
ficiary. Where this is not felt, the task rendered and stimulated 
through a feeling of compulsory obligation would only result in works 
of mediocre quality and would therefore prove an unwise provision 
toward individual and institution alike. 

In my opinion, a scholarship should never be sufficient to meet all 
expenses. Such provision for little effort on the part of the student is 
not conducive to the maximum amount of appreciation. They should 
also be farthest removed from any idea of charity but received in the 
spirit of deserved assistance granted in return for conspicuous effort 
on the part of the recipient. Granted to the right person, a scholarship 
may prove of such assistance to an individual that gratitude, through 
years of faithful service to the community, time could never erase. 

However small may be the material value, let us increase our efforts 
to assist those who, through adversity, are striving onward toward higher 
ideals in nursing and social welfare. 

HOW BEST TO AROUSE INTEREST IN NURSING 
ORGANIZATIONS 1 

By AGNES RUTHERFORD, R.N. 

To best interest the nurse in our association and to obtain her as a 
member, we must surely interest her before she graduates. The pupil 
about to graduate is a very desirable acquisition. Fresh from her 
training, full of enthusiasm, the sense of schooling and drilling over, 
she is a willing and interested worker. But leave her free, and after 

1 Read at the tenth annual meeting of the Missouri State Nurses' Association, 
St. Louis, October 20. 



